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background data on respondents^ "The Process: Planning Surveys for 
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^"In a demMracy, you can't just tell people what's good for ihemaSa then impose it on 
gem whether they want it or ml Yet mitt's Rftat we hawe always done in pubUc 
education. ITiat's why so many pi«i>t want io take their children out of the pubUc 
schools and - using tuiHon tax credBts or vouchers - put them in private or parochiil 
schools. That is often the only way that parents cart choose the kind of edueaHon their 
children wiU receive^ 

'We^ ai individuals. We learn and work in different ways; ^ you give students, 
teachers and principals a chance to learn and work in an environment they prefer — i 
place they have chosen of their own ft^ wBl, where they feel comfortable and respected 

— we think they will direct their energies towards a common gdah excellence." 

— George l^patsaris. Project 
Director Jbr Magnet Schools, 
Lowell Public Schools, LoweU, MA 



thatpnse,Ithmkc^5c^^^^^ 

Th^S'^ ^^"^^ P"''"' "^^"^^ is that they att point to the almiihTr^om ^^^^^ 

'"°"f f^"^ ~ '^^^^ "^^^ educaHonal programs - to sSS 

the total demand of parents and teachers and students." ro satisty 



— Eugene TzReville, 
Sup»rintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo Pubiic Schools, Buffilo, NY 
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POREWQRD 

Ah Introduction to the Series "Parent Choice and the Public 
Schools" 

by Ross Zerchykbv* 

Research Director, Institute for Responsive Education 

What determines where children in America go to school? m the 
vast majority of cases, it is Where they and their parents live. 
But, amidst all the current debate about excellence in education, 
we never hear of ah gducati^^nal. reason why public school children 
are most often assigned to schools oh the basis of place of 
residence. This system has serious ramifications for equality in 
our sbeietyi 

in this and the other volumes in bur series "Parent 
Choice and the Public Schools," we examine the question: Why 
must where a family can afford to buy or rent iiousing be the 
detefmihihg factor in where a child §6es to school? 

we hope this series of publications will be helpful to all 
those — parehts and taxpayers, school leaders and government 
officials — who are beginning to question this coririectioh 
between edueatibh and real estate. 

One obvious explanation for the cohnection (other tha- 
inertia) is cost: assignment by residency is relatively simple 
and holds down administrative and transportation costs, thereby 
freeing up resources for curriculum and instruction. Arguments 
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against parent choice as an alternative assignment model often 
also invoke concern that parent choice could lead to racial 
resegregatibh and/or exacerbate socioeconomic segregation. 
Furthermore, some say increased choice would only be exercised by 
the more informed ^ active and educationally ambitious of parents, 
thereby leading to some r.chools becoming hotbeds of parent 
support and involvement, while others become pockets of apathy* 

Qpehihg up choice among schools, others argUe^ would 
invigorate all schools through competitibh. indifferent schools 
would no longer attract parents and, as in the business world, 
would go out of business to be replaced by other, more 
"responsive" schools* 

such claims^ when repeated often enough, can begin to sound 
like sfeif^evident truths. The first of bur series bf 
publications, Pafeht^Ghoieet A Sio est of the Research ^ is 
designed to shed some light on the costs and benefits of 
different kinds of parent choice and provide summary answers to 
the roost frequently asked questibhs about parent choice, based oh 
an analysis of the research and evaluation stuaies of various 
parent choice initiatives in the United States, including voucher 
experiments, magnet schools, public schools of choice and bperi 
erirbllmeht prbgrams. The answers, as always ^ are hot definitive 
or tidy, and some questibhs can never be answered within the 
limits bf experimehtatibn in education (e*g», what would be the 
'impact of a tbtally free market in ediacatibh? — wbuld consumer 
sovereignty and the resulting cbmpetxtion equalize opportunities. 
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aha wbiaia £he resulting competitibh lead to innovation ana 
excellence? Or, would suppliers in the educatibhal market, like 
suppliers in all markets, strive to restrict Competition?) 

Nonetheless, the research evidence is instructive and tells 
us enough to sift through and put aside some of the claims and 
ebuhtef-claims about choice* 

One such claim that could be used to justify the current 
system of assigning pupils to schools on the basis of residence 
is that parents don't want anything else. They like the 
"neighborhood school," as witnessed by community opposition to 
school closings and "forced busing." And, some contend, choice 
is irrelevant anyway since, basically, all parents want the s?me 
thing: good schools and a good education for their children. 

ebhtfary evidence, however, comes frbm data in the Gallup 
t«bll on education showing that a significant majority of parents 
want more choice* iPhi n^^f^ K^mn. September 1986) 

But, for local citizens and sehbbl leaders, nationally 
aggregated opinions are less impbrtant than local sentiment. One 
way to find out if local parents want moire chbiee is to simply 
ask them. A method for doing sb, for identifying whether parents 
want more choice. Under what conditions, and what kinds bf 
educatibn they would choose is described in the second volume in 
our series, g^annin^ #^Par^n^ rhr.^^^, ^hich offers a step-by- 
step guide to surveying parents, and provides a methbd and a- 
survey instrument that has been Used over a period of five years 
in fbur Massachusetts urban sehbbl districts. 
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fhere is research evidence, especially from the intensive 
evaluation of I97es voucher experiments in Alum Rock, California 
and other locations, which does show that there is cause for the 
concern that not all groups of parents participate equally in 
choice programs, that, in fact, more informed (and affluent) 
parents are more likely to participate in, and hence benefit 
from, increased opportunities for parent choice, in those cases, 
the "information deficits" suffered by parents were attributed to 
schools disseminating information only in the form of print 
material in the Erglish language. These dissemination strategies 
may have been appropriate for middle-class, white-collar settings 
but were not effective for poor or linguistic minority parents. 
Current practices, happily, are more sensitive to the different 
ways that information reaches different kinds of parent 
populations. 

The third volume in this series is a Parent information 
Strategies providing short profiles, with huts- and-bolts kind of 
information, about the range of exemplary parent informatiori 
strategies from 23 school districts in 13 states across the 
nation. 

bur fourth volume, a consume c '^^j^^o^ ^hoools ghoifie 
addresses parents who are ir the enviable position of being ^le 
to choose but could use help in making the right fit between 
their aspirations and values and a particular school* This guide 
is intended to give such parents real-life descriptions of what 
actually goes on in schools of choide. What is different in 



schools that advertise themselves as having ah emphasis on a 
particular style or philosophy of teaching ~ i.e.t "basic 
skills" or "classical education" or "ehild-centered, 
developmental approach" - or a pafticiilar curricular emphasis, 
i.e., "the arts" or "science and technology?" The Consumpr'a 
miM elaborates the assumptions about how children learn that 
lie behind such labels aiid provides a checklist that enables 
parents to decide whether their aspirations for and knowledge 
about their children will match up with the labels that 
diversified public schools of choice use in describing 
themselves* The Consuffle^fi^a^ sketches daily activities in 
ten schools in six different school districts in Massachusetts 
and New York, 

such illustrations belie the general assumption that aii 
parents want the fi^M kind of "g56d education," an assumption 
that can and has been used as an argument against providing 
expanded opportunities for parent choice. The vignettes are ail 
taken from public schools of choice, many of which have long 
waiting lists, indicating that many parents have a desire for 
more options than are currently available. 

We don't pretend to have all the answers to the puzzle 
facing local school decision-makers school and government 
officials and parents and citizens — as they consider ways to 
respond to the growing desiire for more choice of some kind. 
Neither do we believe that parent choica will s61ve all of the 
educational problems facing our nation today. Rather, we prefer 
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to remain open-minded and offer this publication and its 
compahibh vblames to other open-minded readers gbvernraerit 
officials (at all levels) ^ school administrators, and parents and 
taxpayers -- who have qaestioned whether we should assign all 
students to the same kinds of schools on the basis of residehcy 
and not according to parental aspirations or children's learning 
styles* 
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ONE: INTRODUCTION AND USER'S GiJiDE 



Parents choosing the pubiie schools their children will 
attend may well be ah idea whose time has come* But it is hot 
yet a familiar or widespread practice in Sbst of our public 
school systems, parent choice can potentially lead to a major 
restructuring of the way public school systems operate and dan 
alter the relationships among parents^ teachers, admihistrators 
and the schools, if parents can choose a school for their 
children, shouldn't teachers be able to choose a school to teach 
in and ah educational philosophy to practice? Choice then holds 
real potential ae a force for upgrading the conditions of 



Since educational decisiohmafcers are — quite properly 
not overly interested in leaping off a political cliff with such 
an unfamiliar practice, we feel that the wisest coiafse for any 
public school system to take if it wishes to iove towards parent 
choice is to present the notion of choice to a local cbiranuhity as 
an idea to be explored and studied, to essentially Conduct a 
feasibility study, in bur experiments, the most valuable tool in 
a feasibility study is to ask people what they think. 

Such an exploration and study shbuld involve the board of 
education, the administrative staff of the system, the teachers 
arid principals in the schools and most especially the parents 
whose children will be directly involved as well as the citizenry 
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whose tax dollars will be spent in any re-organized system which 
provides choice for both parents arid professionals. 

There is ah obvious set of questions that any such 
exploration must attempt to answer: 

• DO the School system's parents want to be able to choose 
the schools their children will attend? 

• If so^ what different kinds of schooling do parents wish 
their local school system to create and ihake available for 
choice? 



• Once having chosen a school, would parents be willing to 
have their children transported in order to attend that 
school? 

• once the parents have chosen the kinds of schools they 
want for their children, are there teachers and principals 
in the system who wish to practice those kinds of 
schooling? 

• And if there are, are those teachers and principals 
willing to transfer voluntarily to a new building in order 
to practice the kind of schooling both they and the 
parents want? 
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The parent and professional survey model and the planning 
process described in this handbook can provide answers to these 
questions and a way of converting such answers into a local 
public school system based upon a diversity of schools and 
parent/professional choice. 

The surveys and the planning process described here have 
been developed and tested in four Massachusetts urban school 
districts Ebwell, Worcester, Pall River and New Bedford. Ih 
these four communities, the surveys have have provided school 
administrators and planners with crucial information such as: 

• whether a significantly large number of the parents 
served by the school system want to be able to choose the 
kind of schooling their children will receive. 

• what the specific choices, i.e., the different kinds of 
schools, are that the parents want for their children. 

• what the specific kinds of schooling are that teachers 
want to practice. 



• a rough idea of how many parents want each particular 
kind of school and What the racial/ethnic breakdown of 
such parental choices is likely to be. 
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• a general idea of how iiiahy parents making siich choices 
would be willing to have their children transported in 
order to obtain the kind of schooling they want. 

• a fairly clear idea of how many teachers wish to practice 
each of the different kinds of schooling and whether 
there is a rough match between the kinds of schooling 
parents want and the kinds of schooling teachers and 
principals wish to practicei 

• a general idea of how many teachers would be willing to 
transfer voluntarily to a hew school in order to practice 
the Rind of schboiihg they have chosen. 

While the survey arid planning model developed in these four 
conununities was created to aid in magnet school planning arid was 
thus addressed to the challenge of desegregation, it is equally 
applicable to ini school district seeking to implement choice, 
whether desegregation is involved or not* 

The basic survey model its structure and general 
functionirig is described in Section Two below. 

This is followed, in Section Three^ by a description of the 
role played by such parent arid professional surveys in a 
comprehensive plaririihg process leading to school systems based 
upon choice. Concrete examples are provided from the experiences 
of the four Hassachusetts communities. We use these examples 




both to illustrate how the survey model has been used and to 
suggest how it and the Information gained from it can be used for 
purposeis wider than desegregation. 

in Section Four, we pause to reflect on some of the issues 
raised by the Use of parent/professional surveys and to provide 
at least some tentative answers to some of the questions that 
emerge from such survey use* 

in Section Five, we then attempt to provide the reader with 
sbmie further sources of informations 

A general review of the available research on parent choice 
is available in a companion volume to this handbook. Parent 
Choice: A Digest o f^he ResAar^ ^i. 
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TWO: THE PARENT/PROFESSIONAL SURVEY: 
WHAT IS IT? WHAT DOES IT DO? 



bur basic survey model is depicted on the following pages, 
we offer two examples. The first is a survey sent home to every 
parent of public school children kindergarten through grade 7 in 
Worcester, Massachusetts, (a total of 14,311 surveys distributed) 
in January 1982. The same survey items, modified slightly for 
use with teachers and principals, would serve for professional 
staff. 

The second example is a survey sent home to the parents of 
all kindergarten through grade 6 parents in the New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, public schools in April 1986 (a total of 8,727 
surveys distributed). The same survey items, suitably adapted 
for the purpose, were also distributed to all teachers and 
principals in the New Bedford system. 

These surveys are made up of three basic elements: 

1. Respondents' declaration of what kind of schooling they 
would prefer (for their children, in the case of parents and to 
practice, in the case of professional staff) . 

2. Respondents' declaration of a willingness to have their 
children go to a school outside their neighborhood attendance 
area. (For teachers^ the corresponding item would solicit 
information on willingness to transfer to another school) . 

3. Background data on respondents (ethnicity, school 
location, etc*). 
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It is iihportant to note that these surveys avoid the liibre 
opeh-ehded, "what do you want" kind of questions. Opeh-ehded 
questions can leave planners with the problem of interpreting 
many diverse, differently phrased responses* 

One should also note that, although there is some overlap, 
the educational options described in each survey can and do vary. 
The process of determining the options to be included in a survey 
is described below. 

It should be pointed out here that the individual items in 
both of these surveys — the different types of schooling and the 
possible curricular options - were determined by citywide parent 
planning councils made up of parents representing every public 
school in each of the two cities* This parental determination of 
survey items is described in greater detail in Section Three 
below. 
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□ ^T^>^tttsorj__OBtjow . BPwiiiM M cdiieatlbiiil envlrbniMt tiiat fits each 
li IT*^ - f^*"^* t^K""" ••«» oil special, iilf-correctinq 

JSL * •'-^^^ currlcaUp Is based on the Idea that chUdr-n 
ar«_Mtu™ily caHoMS, Hint to learn and like to fsrk en things which In- 



□ 



the tflcgoiociw 



4w^vP!Wj^fS t prtgrw dtslgno^ studtflts learti 

|Sdoet$ iHll not only ttir« about ill iipicts pf thti 



iSrTSit ls2 '•"•^f'^J <im9iny. students will 

itarn that t^e basic skills art usifti and can bi usad to run chelr In- 
i -lool society as *itJl «s tht world outsldt school. 
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In PfdfT to copptttt this survty. «t f)««d jfoq to p*^vid# th« roll owl nd 
Ikift/HMtlon: 



1. 



2. 



IS orttr tb hivt^r child m school yoo iunt, 

«ild jou bt VIIII119 to hivt jmir child 90 to school outside hls/htr 
nolghberhood district, wltfrFRK trihspdrtitlOR prbvldtd? 



□ 



P 



If a aagntt school hfd tij airdir kindtr9«rtofi, vould yo^ bo nort llktly 
to sofid your child to « aagntt school? 



□ 



7is 



□ 



*«t «ct or tth«1c 9roordoos your chlld/chlldrtn btlbno to? 
PlMSO chock tho Qrftct box. 

^3'^"* •— *tr1cin Indian 

i n Hispinic ^ drlofital /Asian 

|J[]wi1tt/lloii Hls^nlc i Othir/Sptcify 

«• «ild liki jtho i^lloiit^^ bat yoo art not rteulrtd to 
supply It If yoa do not wish to: 

Gridt (prtschbbi - gradt 7J. Pitast list tht grade. 



5. fliM of Partnt or Gutrolan (optional): 



Mdr^s: 



Ttltphont: 



Pittst h. • your child rttum thtst fonis to hls/htr ttachtr. 

BOnCKTtg-leiflm: CCTtlTTTTg 

Sara J»_^birtMnj pjirptrson 
Mark J* Indrtws 
John P. Oohtfty 
Konstantlna B. Lukts 
Philip J, Njddrit 
iknt 0. 0*Br1tn 
CdHund J« Titmty 
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A MESSAGE TO ALL KINDERGARTEN THROUGHzGRADE.SI X PAREN S 
OF THE NEW BEDFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

FROHi THE CHAPTER 636 PARENT /EDUCATORS ADVISORY COUNCIL 



D«ar Parvnts «nd 6o«rdtAnst 

Thf f^ Bedford PUb lie jichoqli «r« pUnntti^ to mmt up 

naighborhood district "fli«gn«t" •lM«h€«ry schddim am part of 
« long rang* plsn to r«duc# minority isolation and giv» 
parent* a chdicv of thm kind of instruct ion th»y want for 
thvir childrain. 

"Magnvf*' mchdoXs ar« schddii thats 



-TEACH ALL OF THE_B(PfiIC SKJLLSlOF READING. WRITING, AND 

MATHEMATICS BUT IN SPECIAL AND DEFERENT WAYS. 

-off»r thMM for special kinds of curriculum or 

schools. 

-attract ydluntfsr studsntsfrom outsids ths 
nsighborhood school district Nhsn cXassradm opsnings sxist. 

-havs strong cdMunity invaiviMnt . 

ari NOT asking you to snreit your child for any 

particular school. W« hwd to knoM ths di ffsrsnt kinds of 
schools YOU would iikf to havf^ for ypur children. PIsaU 
rsad th» follo*iing pagss and follow dirvctiohs on sach pags. 
Havs your Child taks th# cdN^lstsd survsys to hii/hsr tsachsr 
by Friday, April 18th. 0ns sUrvsy should bs complstsd by 
sach family. 

_If you havs any Qusstidhs or nssd hsip, plsass contact 
ths Chaptsr 636 dffics at 997-A311, mxt* UiS. 

Mr; CshStahtihs T. Nandpdulos 
Supsrintsndsnt of Schools 

Mr. Jossph S. Silva, Jr. Mrs. Dians L. Souza 

Assistant Supsrihtshdsnt Chaptsr 636 Coordinator 



and 

Ths Parsnt /Educators Advisory Council 



o:rcctiqns 

i#ehzaf thf fbliaMingikinds of schools uming ihm 
folloMlng codM. Circta ihm «ppropri«t« na«6«r. 



1 • S/«ry Nugatlva ( I DCFINITEtY UQULD NOT Mrid «y child to 

this sehoet.) 

(I UQULO NOT sand my child to this 
scheal.) 

(I MAY sand ny child to this school.) 
<I HQUU9 Mnd my child to this school.) 



(X^ DCFINITELY UOUU) ssnd my Child to this 
schob 1 • ) 



2 • Nsgativs 

3 • nidiai 

h m Posit ivS 

9 • Vsry Postttvs 



12 3^3 THC ADVANCED STUDIES SCHOOL 



studflmts of sdyancsd Issrning «biXitiss Hith 
ehsttsnoing earricQtw setivitiss. Studshts 

f^^^*>^f^* as possible tn 

••ch suijsct srM.: th»y ««iii bs off#rsd 
sesdMieatty ehsttm^ginQ msrk as lisll as sn- 
fiching aettytttM In ths visual and 
pvrforMing artsr SCisncM 
sicillSf eoMputsrs and forstgn languagss. 



18 3 4 9 THE COWUNICATIONS SCHOOL 

ftaWW^igiltQPf ScQftgj ><buid snabis 
studants to rscsivs instructions that would 
■tr#ff»gthcn ed<>Knieation ski list writing^ 
^f*^^!H^_#nd oral lanquags iStronQ Mr it ing 
skiil9 Mould ba d«vsiop«ds ersativs Mr£ting» 
«^^ort Mr it ing » pootryt stc^ ^.f^^dol 
!^****<^#P*r_eould bf daysiqpsd Rsading skills 
Mill bo strongth«n«d in a varioty o-f Mays. 
Oral language •l<itls_Mbuid bo dovolopld 
through ousiCf thoator9 story tol I ing, radio 
#nd toiovision studios^ tistoning activitios 
and coiiputor instruetidn Mould supplomont 
elassrooM instruction. 



THE OORU) OF UWK SCHOOL 

THf-^i^ af aaci Sfinsai bring* thm riil Morid 

Studfnts Niil_l»#rn about 
c^rmmrm and that •duc«tion_pl«ym an iinportant 
•"Ol* In attalnlng ofw'm c«rMr chdic*. 
Chlldr.n ••I 11^ through contact Nlth community 
pmoptv and fi»Id trlp», bwcomm f ami l iar Mith 
local joy*rnm*nt qfficialm, doct-jrm, nurus, 
•>»op»«»^«r«t archltKtsj policMm^ : 'actdry 
Morkers "^.^^^V! ^ah pray id* 'dr»n 
with PA^'ticular yaluMw informatio 
fcnoii*imdg«i abputith» r»al:«orld. Ha: 
•Kp«ri«ncM in computer tafim and mo r 
Moatd providm childrmn Nith inmtructic 
cddklhg» carpmntry, smMing. plumbing, 
accounting, banking^ stc. 



2 3 a THE iNTCRf^TIONAL SCHOOt 

^* lallCQilLfiCii iabfiti prapdiii to 

o« thf rich diversity of Nsm 
Bedford's population and to make students 
moreappreciativ* of their dwn, and^pther 

backgrounds. Classes might 
••P?^«fi»« thezcultur a I heritage of each 
•tudent* Traditionaj beliefs, lar^uage. art, 
mustCff dance and other cultural expressions 
•^"^^_*'f_>Pt'"o<iMced t^ the students, as well 
*• th»_bMlc skills courses - which MOuld also 
be taught to make the most of the magnet 
th^^ — * 



THE ARTS SCHOOL 

^?_5C$i:ScbMi *#ould provide students with 
opportunities to eKperieftce an integrated arti 
curriculum. Activitieszln the performing arti 
could involve music f dramas dance and 
television. Fine arts Activities could 
include sculpture^ painting, ihotography and 
*'"'=*^>**cture. Appiimd arts activities could 
lncludei^needle%i»ork, graphics, gardening, 
advertising and cooking. 
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THE FQRCX9N LAMSUAQC SCHOOL 



Thm trgPjjWqt SS^ftfil ^^^^ pfovld* all 

stl^«nts thf opportunity to lf«rn « foroign 
X#n9M#99» ^Studants Mill b« taught forvtgn 
ian^M^m through gwM and songs in a 
natural Sfttlhg &»glhhlr^ ^^^^jnoral 
#P9fPKh strsssing llstsningt spoci(ingf 
rosdAngt and Mrtttng rNpKtiviily. Ploas* 
eh#ck tho lahguags you would bs intsrvmtad 
ins 



Tho Bs ^h^Sc^< nc« T fq tiTTfliBg Y SCt?9fli Maid 
••phasixs ths aethods of^ sci»ntific inquiry* 
•Mp«ri«Mtatidn and rsasonir^ T^f_curr iculum 
could ineluds-sp«ciai projects in arsas such 
as botanvv biology^ astronoiv^t physiesf 
oesanographyi and Mthstsati^s. Studsnts MOuld 
bs involvod in ebaputir and data proesssing 
activitiM. 



I ^ 3 ^ t THC PHYSlCAt HCAtTH AND EDOCATION SCHOOL 



Mphasiss tho hsalth sctsncM and ths •ffsct 
that soeisty and ths fhy^rehMht hays on sach 
?*wdsnts iiiouiditsork on projects Mhtch 
eoatoin* trhs physical and social seishess and 
loam hoM ths ihtsf action can havs both 
pbsitivs andnsgatiys offacts on ths way Ma 
liys. Physical odacation activitlvs Mduld bs 
strongly strossad. 



Spanish 

-- -Cr i Qui Q 
^^^dthwrt specify 



— ~P^^*^gws«» 
Praneh 



12 3^3 



THE riATH/SCIENCe TECHNOLOGY SCHOOL 
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THE INTEGRATED LEARNING &>OOL 

T^»_la^itiiKi_tattnn£ntt Sc&cd proposes 

to^ntcgrat* rMd&ng* MrttitiQ ana Mth«fMtics 
Mi^ tnd&vidusi and group prbiects in science* 
bistory* 9«ogr«phy> art •r^_chiidren'^s__ 
1 ^f"*"*^^*- _ t'hi^_l»«r^ the three 

isolation* ^children Mould develop these 
skills througfi activittH and projects 
dMignad mrowm Ql#ir iht»rcsts and abilities. 
Oritihg* irx:luding book reports* Kience 
!!?P?r*s» »*ori«s_«nd_jpurnal»> would be 
•'•PSCtBd pn a daily basis. Children Mould 
•^rk their omti level and at their onn pace- 
Indsfpettdencet self-discipline and a love of 
learning taouXd b* fostered. 



In or^mr to ea«pl««« this surviiyi 
nforMtlone 



mm nMd th« faiioMing 



1* In ord«r to hlv« your child ittfnd thf kind of 
*#g p » t ^ ichgo i ydui »*#n 1 1 n wpu 1 d i you b« Mliling to 
hav« your child 90 to school oats t do hts/hor 
noighborhdod dlstrlctt with FTCE transpdrtstion 
providod? 



-ho 



.Mybd 



a. What rseo or sthnic group doom your ehild/ehildron 
bolong to? Ploaso chock tho sppropriato spseo* 



,ftoortcyi Indian 
.Capo Vordoin 
.Or iontal /Asian 
.Othor» ploaw spoclfy 



.Black 
.Hispanic 

,Uhtto/Nen*Htsp«nlc 



3* eimmmm list boloM tho h«MO» school and grado of 
oach Child. 



School 



Srado 



I havo road this sarvoy. 
Paront's Signaturo 



PLEASE HAVE YOUR CHlUa RETURN THIS SURVEY TO HIS/HER 
TEACHER. THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND COOPERATION. 
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Survey Admihistration cihd Oses of the Data 



Who Gets the Survey? 

In the field experiences thus far, survey instruments have 
been used with all parents who might be affected by any proposed 
choice plan and, in two cases (Fall River and New Bedford) to all 
affected members of the professional staff. 

In all four cases ^ the distribution of survey forms was 
limited to parents of public elementary school children, 
including kindergarten parents and parents of seventh graders, 
since none of these choice plans have dealt as yet with possible 
high school options. 

In none of the cases were survey forms given to parents of 
pre-school children or parents with children in private or 
parochial schools. Under ideal circumstances, of course, it 
would be desirable to have these parents surveyed as well^ but it 
is often difficult for public school systems to reach these 
parents. 

The survey therefore is obviously not a smpling survey, but 
rather ah attempt to discover the actual number of parents who 
want choice and what their actual choices are. in analyzing the 
results no attempt is made to generalize beyond the actual survey 
results, i.e. the actual numbers of respondents and the choices 
they make. 
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How Is It Administered? 

These are paper and pencil surveys * Respondents are asked 
to fill out the survey form and return it; As the discussion in 
Section Three below points out, experience in the four cities has 
shown that sending the survey home with the children in the 
public schools and getting it back the same way has resulted in 
the highest response rate. 

Applications of t&e SarVey 

This survey model can be used in a number of different 
situations and for slightly different purposes. Experience with 
schools of choice in the four Massachusetts communities and 
across the country suggests that there are three basic ways of 
organizing parent choice. 



Citywide Schools of Choice 

Citywide schools of choice are schools — and most often 
they are brand new schools — that are established without any 
geographic attendance zones and that therefore are open to 
students from anywhere in the school district, no matter where 
they happen to live. 

For instance, all of Buffalo's 13 true "magnet" schools 
were established by closing existing neighborhood schools and re- 
opening them as citywide magnets. No preference in admission Was 
given to students who either had previously attended the schools 
or who happened to live nearby* 

op 




20 



in other cases, citywide schools of choice are established 
essentially because they offer an unusual kind of schooling that 
is desired by a fairly large number of parents who are scattered 
all over the school district rather than being concentrated in 
one geographic area. Montessori schools are good examples of a 
type of schooling that is often set up as a citywide school. 

Sub-district Sc&ools of eholce 

Again in large urban districts and again in order to 
minimize the need for transportation, the large district will be 
■decentralized- by being divided into sub-districts, often with 
each sub-«3istrict having its own "district superintendent" and 
administrative staff* 

In Boston, for instance, there are five such sub-districts, 
called "community school districts," while New York City's public 
schools are divided into 36 such community school districts. 

Once the large system has been divided in this fashion, 
schools of choice can be created within each sub-district and 
parents limited to choosing schools in the district in which they 
happen to live. Each such district, if it is large enough, can 
offer the full range Of schools of choice, running from very 
traditional to noh-traditioixal schools, with the number of each 
type of school determined as a result of parent/professional 
surveys conducted within each district. 
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District or *Ne£gfabdrhbod" iSchoois of Choice 

District schools of choice retain their conventional 
geographic attendance zones. Children who live in the school's 
attendance zone are given first preference when their parents 
choose, in some cases ^ parents are guaranteed that their 
children can attend the school if that is what they want. 
Students from outside the school's established attendance zone 
can choose the school only if there is "space available," that 
is, only if there are "extra" seats that are not being occupied 
by students from the school's regular attendance zone. 

In Fall River ^ Massachusetts, as part of the overall systein- 
wide piahnihg process, every elementary arid junior high school in 
the system {31 schools in all) were invited and encouraged by the 
local school board and the central administration to conduct 
their own planning process, involvirig the principal, the teachers 
and the school's parent body. The aim of the planning was for 
each school, using the results of the district-wide parent and 
teacher surveys, to decide what kind of school of choice it 
wished to become. 

The aim in Pall River is that every school in the system 
will become a "district school of choice," with preference given 
to children living in each school's attendance zone. 



Avoiding the Pitfalls of Inadequate Planning 

The surveys described here the planning process in which 
those surveys are imbedded (to be described in greater detail in 
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section Three below) can help to avoid some very common problems 
associated with the creation of schools of choice. These are 
problems that have led some educators to question the wisdom and 
value of parent choice itself. 



DnWelcome Autberacy 

In many school systems that have instituted magnet schools 
or schools of choice, the decisions as to what different kinds of 
schools (or educational options) the school system will offer 
have been made essentially by the central administration with, of 
course, the ultimate authority resting with the local school 
board* 

This practice has often led to a perception on the part of 
parents (and teachers and principals as well) that their wishes 
have been ignored --or never even asked for - and that once 
again they hdve little say over what is going to happen to their 
children in the public schools* 

While magnets created in this fashion have often been highly 
papular and have succeeded in attracting parents and students, 
there have also been cases where central administrators have 
badly mis3udged what the parents really wanted. 

In Worcester, Massachusetts, for instance, at least one 
central planner was convinced that a school that operated on a 
220-day school year and a longer school day would be immensely 
popular with parents, when parents, however, were asked as part 
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of a survey whether this was so, they turned thumbs down on the 
idea, 

indeed, in the most successful choice systems -~ such as 
those in Buffalo^ and the four Massachusetts communities referred 
to above — there has been intensive involvement of parents and 
other community jpedple in this deeisiohmalcihg process, and most 
parents feel that they and their wishes are being properly 
respected. 

First Class/Second Class Schools 

Virtually every school system^ largf or small, urban or 
suburban^ that has instituted one or more "magnet" schools or 
schools of choice while leaving other schools in the system as 
non-magnets or non-choice schools has run headlong into this 
problem. 

No matter how hard the planners of the choice system try to 
make it clear that they are hot in the business of creating 
"elite" schools, the magnets or schools of choice come to be 
looked upon by parents and the community at large as the system's 
best or "first class" schools while the schools not available JEor 
choice come to be seen as the "ordinary" schools. 

This problem becomes particularly acute in the case of 
magnets or schools of choice that are selective, that is, schools 
that restrict their enrollments to students who meet some set of 
criteria or standards. In most cases, these standards are either 
academic or behavioral (and in many cases both) and are based oh 
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past academic achievement (good grades and good test scores) or 
upon the passing of ah entrance examination, again most often of 
an "academic" nature. 

Excessive Expectations 

While there is every reason for parents to hope and even to 
expect that "maghet" schools and/or schools of choice will 
produce "better" education for their children, there is a genuine 
danger that in the process of planning a system of parent choice 
expectations will be raised that few school systems — if any — 
wiai actually be able to fulfill. Some excessive expectations 



arei 



• that the system will immediately be able to create all 
of the different kinds of schools parents want. 
Although the teachers and other professionals in most 
systems will probably be able to create very traditional 
schools and non-graded or continuous progress schools, 
they may well not be able to immediately create some of 
the more Unusual choices, such as "open" or 
developmental schooling or "micro-society" schooling or 
schools that have a very special curricular emphasis, 
such as the arts or science and technology. A good case 
in point here is the creation of Montessori schools, 
which require teachers with special training and 
certification. 
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that all parents will be able to have their first choice 
of schooling for each of their chiiaren. while this may 
turn out to be true for 80 to 90% of the parents in any 
given system, it will probably riot be possible for all 
parents to receive their first choices, especially in 
those cases where only a few magnets or schools of 
choice have been created arid/or desegregation and civil 
rights guidelines must be scrupulously followed. 
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Parent choice plans tfiat, for whatever reasons, are limited 
to majority parents and children would be clearly antithetical to 
the basic idea of parent choice as a device for promoting 
educational equity in our public school systems* ih any 
situation a plan that does not take into full account the rights 
of low- income and minority children is clearly unacceptable. 

The survey model described here is clearly aimed at 
obtaining the kind of information that will make it possible for 
planners to make sure that the options desired by parents are 
equally desired by both majority and minority parents and thus 
also makes it possible for a school system to provide only those 
options which will lead to greater equality of access for all 
students in the system and especially for all low-income and 
minority students. 
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THREE: PLANNING SSRVEYS FOR PARENT/PROPESSiONAL CHOICE 

^o.^ff^iew of the Plaiming Process: 
Pianning As Coamunlty Education 



We do not mean to imply that parent surveys alone will 
address all of the pitfalls described above* Rather, it is the 
overall planning process, of which the survey is one very 
important step, that can nip these problems in the bud* 

This kind of careful planning requires a step-by-step 
planning process that essentially becomes a parent/professional/ 
community giHsa^Agflf^ process. Everyone learns in course of this 
process, everyone gradually becomes more sophisticated about what 
choice can mean to them and to the community as a whole (see the 
chart on the next page) i 

"Step^by-step" also means that a school system and its board 
of education need not decide at the very beginning that choice is 
to be the new way the system will be organized. 

On the contrary, each step in the process should be thought 
of as a feasibility study which, if successfully completed, leads 
to a decision as to whether the school system should undertake 
the next step. 

There is no need — indeed, it is probably unwise (unless 
desegregation requires it) — to try to decide at the very 
beginning of the process that system-wide choice should be 
implemented. NOr should any attempt be made to predetermine the 
precise outcomes of the planning process before everyone 
(parents, school board, central administrators, teachers, 

29 



1 FLDW CHART 

Sug gested PHK C ss ^fer^^ennlftg-fbr Schools of 
Chd^^^and-SysteiMilde School Iwprovewent 



Discussion and Decision to Explore Possibility of 
Diversity S Choice 



School Board* Superintendent 
Parents, Teachers, Principals 



I 



Creation of Parent 
Planning Council 



I 



Study of Equity Issues 



Study of Range of 
Poss ible Options 



Preparation l Cooduct of I 
I Parent/ Professional Surveys 



Pa^nt/Teacher/Prlnclpal 
PI anning Teams In Each 
SchooJ In Sy stem 



Draft of Proposed! 
Controlled Adnlsslon & 
Transfer Policy 



Ana lysls^^eportl ng 



Preliminary Deyeloptnent of 
Individual School Plans 



Preparation of Proposed 
System*Hlde PlaH 

Designation of Schools of Cholcej Including 
District & Citywide Schools 

Designation of Distinctive Programs In All Schools of Choice 

Adoption of CootFoiled Admisslons A Transfer 
(Student Assignment Policy) 

Design of Evaluation System 

1 _ O^Sigii of Professional 
Staff Assignment Policies & Procedures 



Planning S Early Im^lementatlbn Year 

Development of Individual School Philosophy, Curriculum, Organization, Etc. 

Voluntary Assignment i Re-Assignment of Staff 

Parent* Jtudenttecrgltlng^Ptr^^^ 

(Parent Information Centers, Brochures, Etc.) 

■ Design oLlrgns porta t inn Sy s tfem 



, — I , 

I First Ye«r of liiipletnentatlop j 
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principals arid the cbmniahity at-iarge) fully understands 
precisely What choice will mean and has had a chance to become 
comfortable with it. 

Time Lines 

A careful, step^by-step planning process will take time. 
Assuming for a moment that each stage of the feasibility study 
results in a decision to proceed, it will take at least a year 
simply to go through the community education and 
parent/prbfessibhal survey process, it will probably take 
another year for the initial planning and staffing of the 
selected schools of choice and working out all of the 
administrative details such as transportation, student assignment 
and so on. At the end of this two-year period, schools of choice 
should be ready to open their doors and to begin the process of 
fully developing their distinctive characteristics. 

If planners decide on system-wide choice (every school in 
the system becoming a school of choice) as the goal of the 
process, then we are probatly talking about a period of five 
jears ~ depending upon the size and complexity of the system — 
before that goal can be reached* 

Stages of the Plahnihg Process 

The planning process outlined here is based upon the process 
developed in the desegregating communities of Hassaehusetts, and 
in particular the four communities of Lowell, Worcester, Fall 
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River and New Bedford* No single Massacfiiasetts cominunity has 
followed precisely this process in its entirety, but the 
experiences of the four school systems^ with added experience 
drawn from "magnet" arid schools of choice systems being developed 
elsewhere in the country, strongly suggest that the process 
described here works and can be used in any school system. 

In the cases of the four Massachusetts conununities, the 
initial reasons for creating magnet schools and providing parents 
with choice arose from the need to dffsegfegate. This has been 
true as well in almost every other communits that has created 
magnets, including most of our larger urban school systems. 

indeed, it is perhaps just a bit ironic that something that 
has proved to be highly popular (parent choice) has emerged from 
something that many school systems arid cominuriities have barely 
tolerated (desegregatiori) . 

Recently, however, many communities have beguri to thirik 
about instituting both parerit arid professiorial choice quite apart 
from ariy rieeessity to desegregate (the small city of Lexirigtori, 
North earoiiria, is one example of this) * Arid mariy other school 
systems, having discovered the educational benefits of choice 
through their desegregative magnet school programs^ are thiriking 
seriously about extending parerit choice to schools in their 
system, thus makirig every school a "magnet" school. Fall River 
is ari example of this. 

However, for whatever reasons a local school system may 
decide to move iri the direction of choice, it is wise to proceed 



With caution, not only to avoid the pitfalls mentioned above but 
also to ensure that ^the school System does not make any 
precipitous decisions before the community as a whole is really 
prepared to do so. 

Exploring the Possibility of Choice 

The initial impetus either to expand an existing magnet 
system into a district-wide system of choice or to institute such 
a system where ho choice has previously existed can come from a 
number of sources. 

In some eases, such as in Buffalo, the driving force can be 
the superintendent (Eugene T* Reville, in Buffalo's case), ih 
other systems, such as in Worcester, Massachusetts, while the 
original instigation may have come from the superintendent (John 
E. Durkin), the central administration and the local school 
board, it has been the enthusiastic response of parents that has 
carried the program forward. 

In all cases, of course, whatever the source of the initial 
impetus may be, it is the local board of education that must make 
the decision to begin to explore the possibilities of choice. 

The first step in such a process, therefore, is for the 
local school board to be presented with a plan spelling out what 
the various stages of the planning process should be, how each 
stage will be ebridueted, who will be involved and how each sta.g^ 
provides a clear way for the board and the central administration 
to make a judgment as to whether to proceed to the next stage. 
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Designing the Planning Process 

Such a "plah for planning" should be made up of the 
following stages: 

• Public discussion, establishment of parent, community and 
professional involvement mechanisms 

• information gathering 

• Parent/professional surveys 
m Analysis of results 

• Development of a staged implementation plan, including cost 
analysis 

• Design of evaluation process 

• Implementation 

Getting Parents and the eommuhity Involved 

The first assumption that has to be made in launching an 
exploration into the possibilities of choice is that no one — 
not even the central office administrators or the teachers arid 
certainly riot the parents — are going to be fully aware of what 
all of the possible choices might be arid how a system of 
diversity arid choice is going to work. 

Thus the first step must be a period of iriformation 
gathering and public diseussiori of what the full rarige of 
educationally sound and legitimate kinds of schooling might be 
and what particular optidris or choices might be of particular 
interest to the parerits and teachers of the school system. 
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The Cltywiae Parent Planning Council 

one of the best ways we know of to conduct such information 
gathering and public discussion is the creation of a citvwida 
Pa^gnt/S9Tnmunitv btanninQ^H»o4^ in Lowell ind Worcester, 
these councils were made up of two parent representatives (one 
voting representative and an alternate) frOm each of the city's 
schools* In other cities, such as in New Bedford and Fall River, 
the council membership has been broadened to include non-parent 
members of the eOmmuhity. 

Such a parent or parent/cOihmuhity council, assisted by the 
central administration and often using outside consultants to 
provide technical assistance, has three main jobs: 



1. to investigate what other cities and school systems have 
done in creating a wide range of educational options. Ideally, 
teams of parents and teachers should actually visit as many 
different kinds Of schools as possible and see them in operation. 

In Lowell, for instance, members of the parent council, using 
funds provided through the federal Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA), travelled to most of the major "magnet" school cities in 
the East and Midwest, including Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee and Minneapolis. They returned 
enthusiastic about what they has seen and eager to see a range of 
choices made available in Lowell. 
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A coinpahioh volume to this handbook » A eongomeir's Gui^& 
Schools of GhQjLee. should be of considerable use to both parents 
and school people in this process. 

2* to select from this broad range somewhere between five to 
ten different types of schools that council members believe 
parents would be most interested in being offered. 

This range of choices should concentrate on fundamentally 
different approaches to schooling (the three basic "bptibhs* 
described in the Consumer' s Guide d — starting with a very 
traditional, "back to basics" type of schooling, for instance, 
and also perhaps including a cbritihuous progress approach, a 
Montessori school, a develbpihehtal or "open education" school and 
perhaps even a "micro-society" school. 

A second range of choices should be schools that use one of 
the above basic approaches to schooling but also have a 
particular curricular emphasis such as science and technology, 
the fine and performing arts, foreign languages or computers. 

3. to become familiar with this broad range of educational 
possibilities and be able to explain to other parents what the 
differences among them are, what each is aiming to accomplish and 
why it might be the best kind of school for a particular child. 
It is the membership of the parent council that will serve as one 
of the main sources of information and help to other parents. 
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Informing the Media and the Comonity 

in addition to and working closely along the 
parent/conununity council, districts should also conduct a 
concerted effort to involve all forms of local media not only 
the newspapers but television as well and in particular the local 
access channels of local cable systems, if such systems exist* 
All meetings of the parent council should, of course, be 
open to the public and to the media. The fact that the school 
system and the council are exploring the possibility of creating 
schools of choice should be as widely publicized as possible and 
the media should be encouraged to follow the planning in detail. 

Professional Zhvolveiient: 
Teachers t Prlhcipais and Onions 

in addition to involving parents in the planning process, it 
is obviously of equal importance to involve the school system's 
professional staff. And this means Hi teachers and all 
principals in the system, not just the handful that may express 
intense interest fight from the start* 

While the parental preferences must in the long run take 
preference over professional preferences (it is after all the 
parents and their children who are the clients to be served 
here) , there is not much point in talking about the different 
kinds of schools parents want if there is not a complementary 
desire on the part of the teachers and principals to practice the 
different kinds of schooling that parents are asking for. 
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There is also a real danger here that the teachers and 
principals Will feel that they are somehow being "left out" of 
the planning process if they and their wishes seem to be ignored, 
if this happens, if the exploration into schools of choice is 
seen as serving only parents, professionals resentment might lead 
to a backlash against schools of choice. 

What is crucial here is that teachers and principals begin 
to see the advantages thflff of being able to choose the kind of 
schooling they would like to practice. Rather than simply being 
assigned to whatever school happens to have ?i vacancy^ the 
ability to choose means that a teacher (and/of a principal) will 
find himself or herself sharing professional aims with the other 
staff and with the parents of the school as Well* 

This "shared sense of mission," this agreement among a 
school's parent body and professional staff as to what the aims 
of education are and what the best methods are for achieving 
those aims, is perhaps the best way we know of achieving 
educational excellence and of providing teachers and principals 
with professional satisfaction, 

Condactiiig the Pareht/Prof essional Surveys 

Assuming that a school system has progressed through all of 
the early stages described above and has decided to continue the 
planning process, the moment has arrived for the conduct of 
parent/professional surveys. 
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At this pointy the citywide parent/community plahhihg 
council^ the central administration and the system's teachers and 
principals should have completed their exploratory work arid 
should have arrived at a consensus about the range of schools of 
choice that parents in particular but everyone else as well 
thinks might be most appropriate for the school system in 
question. 

The options selected for inclusion in the survey should then 
be made into a questionnaire similiar to the two offered as 
examples in Section Two above. The approved survey form must 
then be translated into all appropriate languages, depending upon 
the language groups served by the school system* The completed 
forms must then be printed in sufficient numbers to make sure 
that the parents of every targeted child in the system can 
receive one* 

As discussed earlier, experience suggests that the best 
method of distribution is to have the survey forms distributed to 
students by their classroom teachers with strict admonitions that 
they be delivered to parents and theri returned by the students 
within the specified time period. Suitable rewards can also be 
employed to impress upon studerits arid their parents the 
importance of completing arid returriirig the forms. 

Instructions to Parents TalEiiig the Survey 

in both Lowell arid Worcester, the citywide parent survey was 
conducted esseritially by the Citywide Parent Planning Council, 
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with assistance, from the central admihistratioh.- This was done 
so that the parents receiving the survey forms could clearly see 
that other parents were directly responsible for designing and 
conducting the survey. 

in all four cases, parents were asked to do the following 
things: 

1. To read the survey carefully and, in particular, to read 
the descriptions of the possible educational choices carefully. 

2. To make first, second and third choices among the various 
possibilities either for all of their children or^r each of 
tfiei^ children ihdividaally. it should be made clear that 
parents may make different choices for their individual children 
if they believe no single school will adequately serve all of 
them* They may choose not to make any choices at all, but should 
be encouraged to return the survey form anyway. 

3. TO answer the question asking whether if ?:hey have 
chosen one or more particular options -- they would be willing to 
have their children transported in order to enroll them in the 
option of parental choice. 

4. To fill in the information oh the survey form — their 
names, children's names, grade levels and the^wmber of eh4^^f r^n 
tfae garentS are responding in fehe^ag e of each of the Qpfinnc; 
selected/ the racial/ethnic group of the children, etc. 
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Analyzing the Survey Results 

in the case of the parent surveys, all survey forms should 
be returned first to the students' schools and then be forwarded 
to the central office for compilation and analysis. For any 
large-scale survey, such compilation and analysis will greatly 
expedited by the use of data processing techniques and a simple 
computer program for the analysis of results. 

The analysis of parent surveys should include and report the 
foiiowlhg information: 

1. the total number of parental responses, reported as one 
response for each child listed on a survey form (if a parent 
responds for four children, that is four responses). This figure 
should then be broken down into the following categories: 

a. minority and hoh-mihority responses according to effice 
of eivil Rights categories (black, Hispanic, Native American, 
Asian, and other) . 

b. public school, non-public school and pre-sehool 
responses i 

c. tally of responses by each individual public school 
2i the total percentage of such responses (the number of 

children responded for divided by the total number of children in 
the survey group) . This figure should then also broken down by 
minority and non-minority, public school, non-public school and 
pre-school (if accurate figures are available for total non- 
public school and pre-school) . 
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3. a breakdown of the total responses by choice of 
educational option {including first, second and third choices) 
and by minor ity/non-minority, public school/hoh-public school and 
pre-school categories s 

4i a breakdown of the parental choices by each existing 
individual school in the system by mihority/hon-minority. 

5» the number and percentage of positive responses to the 
transportation question and a breakdown of the responses by 
minority/non^minority, public school/non-public, and pre-schOoli 
The following are parent results for the Worcester citywide 
survey: 
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The fbilowirig are the result sheets for the parent/teacher/ 
principal survey conducted in New Bedford, it is important to 
note here that there is a procedural error in the calculation of 
the parent return rate for this survey. Parent responses were 
recorded as one response for each survey form returned rather 
than for the number of children for whom the parents were 
responding i Thus, the actual response rate per child in the 
school system was considerably higher than the stated 44.7%: 
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ft thoreugh analysis of the results of the parent and teacher 
surveys should give the system's planners the following types of 
information: 

1. An overall indicatibh of the degree to which parents 
respond positively to the idea of being able to choose the kind 
of schooling their children will receive, fthy parent who 
responds and indicates his or her choice is taken here as a 
positive response, it is hot necessarily assumed, however, that 
a parent who does not respond is not interested in choice. 

2i A ranking of the educational choices made by parents, 
ranging from most desired to least desired. This will give 
planners a general idea of how many schools of each kind of 
option will be necessary to satisfy the parent demand for that 
option. 

3. Which of the options are sufficiently desired by parents 
in individual existing schools to make possible the conversion of 
those schools into the option most desired by those parents. 

4. Which of the options are desired by a smaller number of 
parents (and probably not concentrated in any existing school), 
thereby indicating that these options should be set up as 
citywide schools drawing from all over the school district. 



5. How many parents Wduid favor their children to being 
transported in order to receive their first choice Option. In 
the case of Worcester, "maybe" responses were interpreted as at 
least mildly positive. 

6. A rough idea of what the minority/hoh-mihbrity balance 
would be in the schools of choice as a result of parental choice. 
This information is obviously crucial in any situation where 
desegregation is required and schools of choice are being used as 
ane of the primary methods of achieving such desegregation. 

The results of the teacher/principal surveys should yield 
:he following information: 

1. A ranking of the educational choices made by teachers and 
trincipalSi 

2. A general idea of how the teacher/principal choices break 
own by individual school, 

3. The number of teachers (and principals) who would be 
illirig voluntarily to transfer from their present schools in 
rder to practice the kind of schooling they have chosen. 

When the results of the parent surveys and the results of 
tie teacher/principal surveys are looked at in their entirety, 
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the system planners should be able to determine whether there is 
a workable match between the kinds of schooling parents want for 
their children and the kinds of schooling teachers and principals 
wish to practice. 

In the c?se of New Bedford, for instance, the overall 
results show a lack of complete agreement concerning the kinds of 
schooling the parents want and the kinds of schooling the 
professionals in the system wish to offer, in two of the 
individual schools, hbwe^'er, (Carney and Pulaski) there is almost 
total agreement on the most popular options. At the third school 
(Gomes) , the disagreement is considerable. 

This indicates that in New Bedford, there will most likely 
have to be considerable shifting of school personnel in order to 
provide parents with the kind of schooling they want. 
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POUR: REFLECTIONS ON THE PROCESS 

Sone Nuts and Bolts Issues About Surveys 

Although the parent and professional survey results such as 
these from a handful of Massachusetts communities are both useful 
and instructive, all such surveys and their results must — of 
course — be viewed with and used with considerable caution. 

Noire About San^ling 

These surveys are not, for instance^ statistically valid 
samples of the total parent or teacher population of their 
communities, nor do they tell us much about that segment of the 
parent and ^ cbfessional populations who, for whatever reasons, 
chose not to eiipond. 

What sut^ Ecirveys can and in most cases do aeebmplish, 
however, is tc '."oviQe; -school people (as well as parents and the 
public at-largc) nc onlv with some general indications of what 
parents and te^c ic^>. v; r.igh -. like to see happen to and with their 
public schorls (su-h us whether parent and prof i.asional choice 
should be instituteoi but also some very specific information 
about the different kinds of schooling parents and teachers want. 

While such specific information should never be treated as 
conclusive^ it does give planners a rough idea about the number 
of actual patents who would choose specific kinds of scliooling 
for their children and who would allow their children to be 

o 
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transported, eiveh this type of information, planners can itiaice 
ihtelligeht projections about what kinds of schools of choice the 
system should provide and how many of each kind might be required 
to fill the known parent demand. 

How High a Response Sate Is High Enough? 

While a response rate of 100% is obviously the idecil here, 
such a high response is unlikely for a cbirununity that is just 
beginning to think about providing schools of choice* Nor is 
such a high response rate necessary for a local school board and 
administration to decide to move in this direction, what is 
minimally needed is a response rate high enough so that planners 
are supplied with enough data to answer the question of whether 
at least one school of choice could be created with the assurance 
that a sufficient number of parents would volunteer their 
children for enrollment so that the school would be filled. 

vie know of ho instance where the response rate has been so 
low trat a district could not contemplate creating ons. school of 
choice, indeed, the Massachusetts experience suggests just the 
opposite — that in almost every instance parents want a wide 
tanga of liferent kiijc's of schools and that the problem most 
.: ool syst>?!ns face is that of providing the full range of 
' ; Is parcT'ts would like to have* 

T instance, in the iirst Worcester survey results with a 
> ist- rate, enough parents chose developmental, Mbhtessofi 

a.-).! rn.lc ': -society schooling and also said "yes" to transportation 
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to justify creating all three of those schools (the figures being 
179 students for developmental, 191 for Montessori and 125 for 
micro-society) . Worcester has not yet created any of those 
schools. 

Strst^sgies for Increasing Response Bates 

In addition to strategies that involve simply conducting the 
survey process more efficiently ' olicing of whether 

survey forms actually get home an ::t>nsive efforts to get 

parents to answer the survey) , . effective ways of 

Increasing the response rate foi parert suc^^ys are probably 
these: 

1. Conduct more surveys, in Worcester, as an instance, the 
city's first survey response rate was 37%* The following year 
(and after three schools of choice had been created as a result 
of that first survey) the system conducted a second survey, this 
one limited to one quadrant of the city* The survey and the 
creation of the next round of schools of choice were limited to 
that one section of the city in order to reduce the heed for 
transportation. The response rate oh that second survey went up 
to 49%. A third survey was conducted the next year in another 
quadrant of the city (and after three more schools of choice had 
been established) . In this third survey, the response rate went 
up to 80%. The parents of Worcester, through the previous 
surveys and the success of the schools of choice program, were 
clearly becoming increasingly knowledgeable about, interested in 
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and increasingly eager to make choices and therefore to respond 
to the surveys. In addition., district staff were becoming more 
experienced in conducting the surveys. 

2. create schools of choice based on the survey results. 
Again using Worcester as an example, it seemed clear to the 
school system's planners that, in addition to the repeated 
surveying, it was the success of the schools of choice themselves 
that produced increased response rates in subsequent surveys. 
Parents learned one lesson from the city's first survey and the 
creation of those first schools of choice: the Surveys were hot 
just "Mickey Mouse" exercises that no one was going to take 
seriously* when parents responded to the surveys and said they 
wanted schools of choice, they got them. They did hot get every 
one that they asked for (as yet) , but someone down at school 
headquarters really did pay attention to those survey results. 

What Happens When the Choices of Parents 
and Professionals Don't Hatch? 

This is ah interesting question and one that arises to some 

extent in the New Bedford results* The simple answer is that in 

every case, the desires of parents should take precedence over 

the desires of professionals, since parents and their children 

are the direct clients of every public school system as well as 

citizens and taxpayers. In both theory and in the best of 

practice, it is the job of the local board of education and the 

school system to provide the range of different kinds of 

schooling parents want. 
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In the reai world of public schoblihg, however, it is 
unlikely that any public system will have immediately oh hand a 
teaching staff trained in the various approaches called fSr by 
parent and professional choice* This is particularly true for 
the more unusual kinds of schooling such as Hontessori* 
developmental or micro-society, and it can alio be true for 
schools with curricular specialties such as the arts or science 
and technology* 

In every instance we know of so far, however, there has 
never been a case where there was no agreement between parents 
and professionals. So the obvious path to take here is to begin 
the process by creating those schools of choice upon which 
parents and professionals are agreed and then to begin an 
intensive process of staff development to prepare teachers for 
the remaining schools parents want. 

What To So Wits a High Proportion of "Maybe* Responses 

In most cases, a "maybe" response has been taken to mean 
that the parent Or teacher is simply waiting to see what happens 
or wants more information before making up his or her mind. 

While a "maybe" response is clearly not as positive as a 
straightforward "yes," it at least indicates a willingness to 
consider the possibility of having a child bused (in the case of 
9 parent) or of a voluntary transfer (in the case of a teacher). 
Thus, in both parent and teacher eases, such a response should be 
taken as at least partially positive, in all known survey cases 
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so far* the proportion of "yes" and "maybe" irespOnises for both 
parents and teachers has exceeded the outright "ho" responses. 
This has in every ease been interpreted by school system planners 
as a signal that the planning should continue so that, as more 
information becomes available and both parents and teachers 
become more familiar with the possibilities of choice* the 
"maybe" responses have a chance to turn into "yes" responses. 

Some Things Re Have Learned So Far 

While the results of parent and professional surveys in the 
Massachusetts communities do hot provide us with conclusive 
evidence* the surveys have provided some suggestive data 
concerning some of the major questions surrounding the 
introduction of parent and professional choice in our school 
systems . 

We are not, of course, claiming to have arrived at 
definitive answers to any of these questions, we are saying only 
that the limited information obtained in Massachusetts cases by 
actually asking parents (and teachers and principals) what they 
do want (and also drawing upon information obtained from other 
"schools of chrioe" p; tuitions around the cbdhtry) makes it 
possible at aeast t - auti<^est the following hypotheses: 

• The results uo far suggest that many parents do want to 
be a-j? to choose the kind of school their children will 
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attend, whether that school is the neighborhood school 5r 
a hoh-heighborhood school, 

it is not necessarily true that most American parents 
only want their children to attend their "neighborhood" 
school and that they are unwilling to have their children 
transported to a school outside their neighborhood. The 
survey results suggest that many parents are quite 
willing to have their children busod to a non- 
neighborhood school if that school at the end of the 
bus ride provides the paren*-.s with the kind of public 
schooling they want for their children. 

It is also not necessarily true that most American public 
school parents want very traditional "hacy. to 
basics" schools. While in many surveys this turned out to 
be the single most desired kind of schooling, the 
majority of the respondents asked for non-traditional 
schools. Perhaps the most interesting case in point here 
is that in Lowell the two most desired schools were a 
kindergarten through grade 8 citywide school devoted to 
the fine, performing and applied arts and a kindergarten 
through grade 8 citywide "micro-society" school in whijh 
studencss design and operate their own democratic, free- 
narkec society in school. Both of these schools now 
ijxist in Lowell. 
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• it also does not appear to be necessarily true that poof 
and minority parents, in particular, want their children 
to attend traditional, back to basics schools* indeed^ 
just the opposite appears to be the case, that minority 
parents are more likely than non-minority parents to 
choose non-traditional schools* 

• There is also reason to question the idea that most 
parents don't kncv. ehouqh abOut "different kinds of 
schools" to make a decision about what they want for 
their children, that all they want is "good" schools and 
that they don't care about a school's philosophy or 
curriculum. A large number of parents who responded to 
these surveys seemed to feel quite capable and eager to 
choose an educational approach. In short, many parents 
including poor and minority parents appear to be much 
more sophisticated about these matters than most school 
people imagine. 

• Nor does it seem tO be necessarily true that most parents 
want their children to go to school only with students of 
the same race, ethnic group and sociai class. 

This, of course, is ah impoitant and difficult question, and 
there is again, of course, considerable evidence that sucu 
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racial* ethnic and social class attitudes are in many ways 
strongly entrenched in American society. The evidence of these 
surveys, however* as Well as conversations with parents in these 
four cities strongly suggest to us that many parents — not all 
parents but many parents — are quite willing (and some of them 
are positively eager) to have their children in racially, 
ethnically and socially mixed schools if they can choose the 
schools their chi.areh Will attend and ii. ^ney can be assured 
that those schools are high quality schools advocating an 
educational philosophy of parents' own choosing. 
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FIVE: FOR flORE INFORMATION 

For more information On the process of planning for parent 
and professional ehoice, contact: 



Evans Ciinchy 

Senior Field Associate 

Insititute for Responsive Education 

605 Gonunonwealtfi Avenue 

Boston, MA 02215 

(617) 353-3309 



Those who coordinated the planning and survey efforts cited 
in this handbook included: 



George Tsapatsar is 

Project Director for Magnet Schools 

Lowell Public Schools 

89 Apple ton Street 

Lowell, HA 01852 

(617) 937-7614 



Roland Charpentier 

Magnet School Planning Coordinator 

Worcester Public Schools 

20 irvihg Street 

Worcester, MA 01609 

(617) 799-3033 



Jainef Ai Wallace 

Equal Educational Opportunities Planner 
Fail River Public Schools 
417 Rock Street 
Fall River, MA 02720 
(617) 678-4571 
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or 



Martin Barney 

Director of Federal Programs 
(same address) 
(617) 675-0433 

Diane Souza 

Chapter 636 Coordinator 
Mew Bedford Public Schools 
455 county Street 
New Bedford, MA 02740 
(617) 997-4511 



ABOUT THE INt'TITUTE FOR RESPONSIVE EDUeATiON 



The series of publications, "Parent Ghoiee and the Public 
Schools,** of which this volume is a part, has been developed and 
published by the Ingtitate for Responsive Education (IRE). 

IRE is a Boston-'based national^ non-profit research and 
advocacy organization with a 14 year history of work designed to 
make schools more responsive to citizen and parent involvement 
and concerns. Although private and independent, ire is housed at 
Boston Oniversity, where its President and founder, Don Davies, 
formerly Deputy Commissioner in the United States Office of 
Education, is now Professor in the School of Education. All of 
IRE'S work centers oh two premises: that parent and citizen 
participation is an essential ingredient in school improvement 
and that citizen access to information is indispensable for 
efficient participation. 

IRE conducts several other projects focusing c- parent 
choice. The magazine Eauitv and rhnj^^ (three times a year) 
reports on much of this work. Working closely with school 
districts around the country, ire provides technical assistance 
and consulting aimed at promoting parental choice within public 
school systems. Participating school systems and interested 
others have also joined a network, the National Partnership for 
parent Ghoiee in the Public Schools, to share their experiences 
and insights. For information on any of these activities, 
contact: 
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Senior Field Associate 

Institute for Responsive Education 

605 Conunonwealth Avenue 

Boston, MA 02215 

(617) 353-3309 



